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Slavery  at  Tryon  Palace 


^—     ^  hen  you  come  to  Tryon  Palace,  you'll 
*i  U  J  learn  a  lot  about  Governor  and 

iMrs.  Tryon,  and  the  families  that 

owned  the  other  houses  on  tour.  We  know  a 
lot  about  these  people 
from  historical 
documents.  We  only 
know  a  little  about 
their  white  servants 
and  even  less  about 
their  African  Ameri- 
can slaves.  Each  one 
of  Tryon  Palace's 
historic  families 
owned  slaves.  How- 
ever, the  lives  of  these 
slaves  are  mysteries. 
They  didn't  write 
down  their  own  life 
stories,  and  very  little 
was  recorded  about 
them  during  their 
lifetimes.  Let's  try  to 
piece  together  their 
stories  from  the 
evidence  here... 


This  is  an  early  19th-century  newspaper  picture  of 
a  runaway  slave.  Learn  all  about  enslaved  people 
in  this  issue  of  The  Living  History  Classroom. 


We  only  know  two  of  the  names  of  slaves 
that  Governor  Tryon  owned  while  he  lived 
at  the  Palace  in  the  1770s:  Tom  and  Surry. 
Governor  Tryon  purchased  a  slave  named 
Tom  in  1766,  four  years  before  he  moved 
into  the  Palace.  Tom  was  reported  to  have 
been  a  good  servant  and  went  to  New  York 
with  the  Tryons  when  they  moved  there  in 


1771.  We  know  Tom  was  stiU  living  in  the 
Tryon's  household  in  1773,  but  we  don't 
know  what  happened  to  him  after  that. 
Surry  was  owned  by  Governor  Tryon  at  one 

time,  but  was 
advertised  as  a 
runaway  slave  in 
the  North  Caro- 
lina Gazette  in 
1777.  The  ad  also 
identified  him  as 
a  "new  Negro," 
meaning  that  he 
was  one  of  the 
few  slaves  in 
North  Carolina 
born  in  Africa. 
Governor  Tryon 
may  have  sold 
Surry  before 
moving  to  New 
York.  Surry's 
more  recent 
owner  had  just 
died  and  he  may 
not  have  wanted 
to  be  sold  to  another  master.  Surry  may  have 
realized  there  was  never  going  to  be  an 
easier  time  to  escape.  We  don't  know  what 
became  of  Surry  -  if  he  escaped  to  freedom 
or  if  he  was  brought  back  to  slavery.  Run- 
away slave  advertisements  like  Surry's 
remind  us  that  slaves  were  valuable  property 
to  be  bought  and  sold. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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A  Note  to 
Teachers 

The  mission  of  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  8c 
Gardens  is  to  educate 
the  pubhc  about  North 
Carohna's  past.  This 
pubHcation  is  intended 
as  a  resource  for  stu- 
dents in  the  4th  and 
5th  grades  as  well  as 
their  teachers.  It  may 
also  be  useful  to  8th 
grade  students  studying 
North  Carolina  history. 
We  have  designed  the 
articles  and  activities  to 
be  photocopied  and 
given  to  your  students. 
We  have  also  listed 
w^ebsites  relevant  to  the 
articles.  We  would  like 
to  hear  your  comments 
on  our  format,  how  you 
use  the  Living  History 
Classroom  with  your 
students,  and  any  ideas 
for  future  issues.  Please 
email  us  at  our  website 
with  your  comments. 

On  the 


Web! 


You  can  now  fmd  the 
Living  History  Class- 
room on  the  Internet. 
To  download  addi- 
tional copies,  go  to 
www.tryonpalace.org/ 
publications  and  click 
on  the  Living  History 
Classroom  button. 


How  This  Issue 
Can  Help  You... 

Classroom  Tips 

Each  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Living 
History  Classroom  has  been  designed  to 
highlight  topics  spelled  out  in  the  North 
Carolina  Standard  Course  of  Study  at 
the  Grade  4  &  5  level,  current  to  the 
2005  objectives.  For  more  information 
on  curriculum  standards,  go  to 
www.ncpublicschools.org/curriculum. 

Articles 

Social  Studies  -  Grade  4:  2.03,  2.04, 

3.01,  3.02,  3.05,  4.01,  5.01,  6.03;  Grade 

5:  3.01,  3.03-3.05,  4.05,  4.06,  5.01 

Information  Skills  -  Grades  3-5:  1.01, 

1.02,1.05,3.01-3.05 

English  Language  Arts  -  Grade  4:  1.04, 

1.06;  Grade  5:  1.03,  1.05 

Activities 

Hooked  on  the  Web  -  Computer 
Technology  Skills  -  Grade  4  &  5:  Goal  3 
Essay  Contest  Fall  2005  -  Information 
Skills  -  Grades  3-5:  1.05;  EngUsh 
Language  Arts  -  Grades  4  &  5  -  4.06, 
4.07 


Spring  2006 
Essay  Contest 

Teachers:  do  you  want  to  give  your  students  a 
challenging  writing  project  and  the  possibility 
of  seeing  their  work  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Living  History  Classroom} 

Here's  how:  After  reading  this  issue  of  LHC 
with  your  class,  ask  your  students  to  write  a 
paragraph  of  100  words  or  less  that  answers 
this  question... 


Imagine  you  were  an  enslaved  person 
and  you  knew  that  it  would  be  unlikely 
that  you  would  ever  be  able  to  save 
enough  money  to  buy  your  freedom. 
Faced  with  the  option  of  running  away 
or  trying  to  improve  your  life  as  a  slave, 
what  would  you  dof  How  and  why? 

Make  sure  the  students  write  their  names, 
ages,  grades,  and  schools  on  their  essays.  Send 
the  completed  essays  by  October  14  to:  Living 
History  Classroom  Essay  Contest,  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  PO  Box 
1007,  New  Bern,  NC  28563.  Essays  wiU  be 
judged  on  creativity.  We  wiU  publish  the 
winning  essays  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Living 
History  Classroom.,  due  out  in  January  2006. 


l.ivi 


is  published  twice  each  school  year  by  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  and  is  available  free  of  charge 
to  schools  and  teachers. 


Contributors: 

Karen  Pierson 

Sara  K.  Spalding,  editor 

Sarah  Truluck 

Graphic  design  by 

Marcia  S.  Kalayjian 


For  more  information  about 
sources  for  these  articles,  or 
our  educational  programs, 
please  call  252-514-4900  or 
800-767-1560  or  go  to  our 
website. 


WWW.  tryonpalace .  org 
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Through  the  Looking  Glass 

A  Slaves  Life  in  Eastern  North  Carolina 


Jlavery  is  the  practice  of  owning 
other  people  and  forcing  them  to 
work  without  pay.  In  colonial  North 

Carohna,  the  work  of  slaves  was  very 
important.  Most  were  field  hands  who  grew 
tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  rice.  Field  hands 
also  produced  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  used 
for  building  ships.  A  small  number  of  slaves 
who  were  not  field  hands  did  skilled  work 
like  carpentry  and  blacksmithing.  Others 
were  house  servants  and  fishermen.  Very  few 
North  Carolina  slaves  had  come  directly 
from  Africa;  most  had  lived  in  another 
colony  before  coming  to  North  Carolina  or 
had  not  been  born  here. 

In  New  Bern  there  were  many  jobs  for  slaves. 
Since  New  Bern  was  a  river  port  town,  many 
slaves  worked  on  the  town's  docks.  They 
loaded  and  unloaded  the  ships  that  arrived 
with  goods  from  other  cities.  Some  slaves  built 
ships  and  pUoted  boats  along  the  rivers  and 
sounds.  They  caught  fish  and  other  seafood 
items  like  oysters  and  crabs.  Many  female 
slaves  worked  in  the  homes  of  New  Bern's 
white  citizens.  They  cooked,  cleaned,  ironed 
and  took  care  of  children. 

Many  slaves  lived  in  Eastern  North  Carolina, 
mosdy  on  farms  called  plantations.  New  Bern 
was  the  largest  town  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
1700s.  By  1750,  almost  half  the  people  living 
in  New  Bern  were  African  Americans. 

While  slaves  did  not  need  special  skills  for 
some  tasks,  other  jobs  required  training.  Other 
skUled  jobs  for  slaves  included  making  shoes, 
clothes,  furniture,  carriage  wheels  and  other 
items  needed  for  everyday  life.  Although  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  attend  school,  they  could 
learn  a  sldU  through  a  special  kind  of  training 
called  an  apprenticeship.  Apprentices  studied 


for  several  years  with  a  sldUed  craftsperson. 
Once  a  slave  finished  an  apprenticeship,  they 
went  back  to  their  master  and  worked  for  him. 

Slaves  worked  very  hard  and  were  often  not 
given  good  food,  housing,  and  clothing.  If 
slaves  lived  inside  the  houses  of  their  white 
owners,  they  did  not  have  a  room  of  their  own. 
Some  slaves  slept  in  stables,  kitchens  and  other 
work  areas.  Many  worked  from  sun-up  to 
sundown.  Some  slaves  ran  away,  usually  to 
reunite  with  family  members  on  another 
plantation  or  try  to  pass  as  free  people. 

Living  in  a  town  like  New  Bern  had  a 
few  advantages  for  slaves.  Unlike  plantation 
slaves,  town  slaves  had  a  little  more  control 
over  their  time  and  actions.  They  were  often 
sent  out  to  run  errands  or  do  other  chores. 
While  out  in  town, 
they  could  talk  with 
other  slaves  and  free 
African  Americans. 
From  them,  they 
could  learn  news 
about  friends,  family 
and  the  world. 

New  Bern  has  come  a 
long  way  since  the 
days  of  slavery. 
Slavery  was  a  terrible 
practice  and  it  was 
brought  to  an  end 
with  the  Civil  War 
(1861-1865).  Slaves 
made  a  big  contribu- 
tion to  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  -  it's 
important  to  learn  all 
we  can  about  their 
lives  in  the  past.  W 


Only  one  out 
often  slaves  in 
the  South 
lived  in 
urban  areas. 
However, 
New  Bern 
had  a  large 
number  of 
slaves  living 
in  town. 
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Take  a  Bite 
Out  of  History 

Learn  more  about  the 
lives  of  enslaved  African 
Americans  by  cooking 
some  of  their  foods.  Ask 
an  adult  to  help  you  - 
you  can  step  back  in 
time  with  each  bite! 

Hoe  Cakes 

•  1  cup  white  cornmeal 

•  1/2  tsp.  salt 

•  3/4  cup  boiling  water 

•  2  teaspoons  bacon  fat, 
butter  or  vegetable  oil 

Mix  meal  and  salt  in 
bowl.  Add  boiling  water. 
Stir  constantly  with 
spoon.  Mix  well.  Beat 
until  smooth  soft  dough. 
Drop  rounded  table- 
spoonfuls  of  dough  into 
hot  oil.  Spread  to  form 
flat  circles.  Cook  until 
golden  brown  (2  min- 
utes) on  each  side, 
turning  once  with 
spatula.  Drain  on  paper 
towel.  Serve  hot. 
(Makes  8) 

Hominy  Grits 

•  1  cup  grits 

•  1  teaspoon  salt 

•  4  cups  water 

•  3  tablespoons  butter 
Bring  water  to  a  boil. 
Add  salt.  Slowly  stir  in 
grits.  Stir  constantly  to 
prevent  lumping. 
Reduce  heat  and  cover 
for  10  minutes.  Serve 
hot  with  butter. 
(Serves  4)  "W 


African  American 
History  Bytes 


■^    The  first  African  Americans  in  North  Carolina  were  brought  here  as  slaves  by  the  Spanish 
in  1526. 

"W    Sir  Francis  Drake  brought  the  first  permanent  African  American  residents  to  North 

Carolina  in  1585.  He  freed  them  in  1586  and  they  became  the  first  free  blacks  to  live  here. 

W    Slavery  was  officially  written  into  Carolina  law  in  1669. 

"^  In  1715,  North  Carolina's  first  slave  code  required  slaves  to  carry  a  ticket  when  leaving 
their  master's  plantation. 

"^  After  1741,  masters  could  no  longer  free  their  own  slaves  -  a  new  slave  code  specified  that 
only  the  county  court  could  free  a  slave. 

"W  During  the  American  Revolution,  African  Americans  served  on  both  the  American  and 
British  sides.  Many  gained  their  freedom  that  way. 

"W  African  Americans  lost  more  of  their  liberties  in  the  early  1800s.  In  1835,  free  black  men 
lost  the  right  to  vote. 

■^  In  1861,  it  became  illegal  for  free  blacks  to  own  or  control  slaves. 
This  meant  that  a  free  black  person  could  no  longer  buy  friends 
and  relatives  out  of  slavery. 

"^  Slavery  was  abolished  with  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
of  1863  and  permanently  ended  in  1865  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War. 

"^  North  Carolina's  Constitution  of 
1868  guaranteed  the  vote  to  all  men, 
black  and  white. 

"W  In  1900,  North  Carolina  passed  an 
amendment  designed  to  take  away 
African  American's  right  to  vote.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Jim  Crow  era 
and  segregation  in  public  places. 

^'  The  Civil  Rights  Movement  of  the  1950s 
and  1960s  began  to  change  things.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  gradual 
desegregation  of  public  schools  by  the  1970s 
were  two  of  the  accomplishments  of  that 
period. 


W  //  bas  been  a  long  journey  from  slavery  to  freedom  to 
civil  rights,  and  the  journey  is  not  completely  over. 
African  American  history  is  still  being  made.  It 
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James  City: 


A  Refuge  for  Slaves 


L—     r"eVe  learned  a  lot  about  slavery  and 
*iUj  enslaved  people  in  eastern  North 

Carolina  in  this  issue  of  The  Living 


History  Classroom.  But  w^hat  happened  to 
slaves  when  they  managed  to  escape?  Where 
did  they  go?  During  the  Civil  War,  New 
Bern  became  a  haven  for  escaped  slaves 
freed  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of 
1863.  Let's  learn  more  about  it! 

President  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in  late  1863  that  freed  the 
slaves.  However,  many  slaves  had  to  leave 
their  plantation  to  be  free.  Thousands  of 
slaves  came  to  New  Bern  as  refugees. 
Sometimes  they  came  without  food,  shelter, 
or  clothing.  The  task  of  caring  for  the  slaves 
fell  to  the  superintendent  of  Negro  affairs. 
New  Bern's  most  influential  superintendent 
was  Horace  James.  He  was  a  minister  who 
came  to  New  Bern  as  chaplain  to  the  25th 
Massachusetts  Infantry. 

By  1864,  the  slave  refugee  community  had 
formed  into  a  small  town  just  south  of  New 
Bern.  They  laid  out  streets,  and  built  houses, 
a  school,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  hospital,  and 
several  churches.  Many  of  the  black  people 
sold  produce  from  their  gardens  or  worked 
for  wages  in  the  city.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
three  thousand  people  lived  in  this  area.  It 
was  christened  "James  City"  in  honor  of 
Horace  James.  After  1865  James  City  had 
its  own  businesses,  churches,  festival  occa- 
sions, and  an  informal  local  government  of 
twelve  leading  citizens.  Unfortunately,  the 
story  of  James  City  does  not  have  a  happy 
ending.  Freedom  and  greater  civil  rights 
never  came  for  its  black  residents.  Years 
after  the  war's  end,  the  residents  still  owned 
no  land.  Under  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
the  town  was  returned  to  its  pre-war  owners 


in  1867,  and  the  property  was  sold  in  1880. 

During  the  late  1800s,  African  American 
residents  of  James  City  had  to  pay  high  rents 
to  the  new  owners  of  their  town  land.  Black 
residents  tried  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  but  grew 
frustrated.  In  1893,  they  threw  out  several 
county  officials  who  came  to  serve  eviction 
papers  for  the  white  owners.  On  April  25,  the 
governor  of  North  Carolina  led  about  375 
militiamen  into  James  City  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  black  families  and  business  owners  who 
had  lived  there  lost  their  homes  and  stores. 
The  families  of  the  original  James  City  slaves 
had  lost  their  town. 

The  original  James  City  Site,  where  many 
black  North  Carolinians  first  tasted  and  tested 
their  liberties,  was  abandoned  and  overgrown 
by  the  1960s.  The  Craven  County  Regional 
Airport  now  covers  a  portion  of  the  site.  The 
James  City  Historical  Society  has  been 
established  to  preserve  this  important  chapter 
of  history.  Today,  James  City  is  remembered 
as  a  haven  for  escaped  slaves  and  vibrant 
community  of  some  of  North  Carolina's  first 
free  African  Americans.  W 


With  the 
Union  Army 
in  charge  of 
the  town, 
many  black 
refugees  fled  to 
New  Bern  for 
their  first  taste 
oi freedom. 


Free  African  Americans 
coming  into  Union 
Territory.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Collection, 
UNC  Chapel  Hill 
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Make  Your    Not  Video  Games  -  Colonial  Board  Games! 

Own  Achi 

Game 


Here's  how  to  make  the 
cardboard  version;  you'll 
need  the  following 
supplies: 

•  a  piece  of  cardboard 
10-12  inches  square 

•  a  marker  or  a 
crayon 

•  a  ruler  and  a  pencil 

•  6  game  markers  of 
your  choice 

Draw  an  8 -inch  square 
with  a  black  crayon  or 
markers.  Take  your 
ruler,  measure  2  inches 
from  the  inside  edge  of 
your  square,  and  draw 
another  square  with 
your  marker  inside  the 
large  one.  Then,  divide 
this  smaller  square  in 
half  diagonally, 
vertically,  and 
horizontally. 


Try  the  African  Game  of  Achi 


ope,  we  didn't  sneeze.  Achi  is  a 
game  probably  played  by  enslaved 
African  children  living  in  the 
colonies.  Their  families  may  have  played 

this  game  in  Africa,  ^ 

before  they  were  cap- 
tured and  brought  to  the 
New  World.  This  game 
was  especially  popular  in 
what  is  modern-day 
Ghana,  in  West  Africa. 
It's  very  old  —  it  may 
have  been  played  2,000 
years  ago  in  Egypt!  It  is 
similar  to  "Tic-Tac-Toe" 
—  known  to  colonial 


onto  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  on  a  simple  piece  of 
paper  or  cardboard.  Each  person  should 
have  different  colored  or  shaped  counters. 
You  can  use  buttons,  beads,  pebbles,  shells, 
\     or  pieces  of  colored  paper. 


rame 


Rules 


kids  as  "Naughts  and  Crosses."  However, 
Achi  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  these 
games — it  takes  some  real  skill  to  be  a  top 
notch  player! 

In  West  Africa,  Achi  is  often  played  with 
pebbles  on  a  board  marked  out  on  the 
ground.  But  you  can  also  make  your  own 
Achi  board  from  wood,  leather,  embroidered 


Tryon  Palace 

character 

interpreters  play  a 

game  of  Achi  with  a 

young  visitor.  You 

can  play  Achi,  too! 


Two  players  start  with  three 
counters  each,  off  the  board. 
The  game  is  played  on  the 
nine  "points"  of  the  board, 
that  is,  each  of  the  corners 
of  the  square  and  the 
intersections  of  lines.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  be 

the  first  player  to  get  all  of  your  pieces  in  a 

straight  line. 

After  choosing  which  of  the  two  players  will 
begin,  the  two  players  will  take  turns  placing 
their  counters  on  the  board.  Counters  may 
be  placed  on  any  empty  point  on  the  board. 
After  all  six  pieces  are  on  the  board,  players 
take  turns  moving  one  piece  per  turn  to  an 
adjacent  empty  point. 
Movement  may  be 
forward,  backward, 
sideways,  or  diagonal,  but 
it  must  be  along  a  line 
and  only  to  the  next 
point. 

In  placing  and  moving 
their  counters,  the 
players  try  to  create  a  line 
of  three  counters  in  a 
i    row,  along  a  line,  as  in 
Tic-Tac-Toe.  The  first 
person  to  make  "three- 
in-a-row"  wins  the 
game.  It 


A  Supplement  to  The  Living  History  Classroom 
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A  Journey  to 

Christmas  Past 


fyou  visit  Tryon  Palace  during  the  holiday  season, 
you'll  see  Christmas  traditions  from  the  18'''  and  the 
19'''  centuries.  Here's  how  holiday  celebrations  have 


changed  and  stayed  the  same  since  the  1 700s. 

Simple  Holiday  Festivities  in  the  1700s 

During  the  1700s,  Christmas  was  a  much  simpler 
holiday  than  it  is  today.  People  decorated  their  homes  with 
simple  pine  branches,  holly,  and  candles.  They  celebrated 
the  traditional  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas,  which  lasted 
from  December  25  (Christmas  Day)  to  January  6  ('Twelfth 
Night').  Families  like  the  Tryons  began  the  holiday  season 
with  feasting,  dancing,  and  card  parties.  On  December  5, 
1770,  Governor  Tryon  started  the  holidays  with  a  "grand 
and  noble  entertainment  and  ball"  to  honor  the  King's 
Birthday.  This  ball  also  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  new 
Palace,  completed  that  year.  Unfortunately,  Christmas  in 
the  1700s  was  not  yet  a  holiday  designed  for  young  people. 
For  the  most  part,  children  were  considered  too  young  to 
attend  Christmas  balls  and  parties  with  adults.  It  was  not 
until  the  1800s  that  Christmas  became  a  holiday  with  kids 
in  mind! 

Stockings,  Santa,  and  Christmas  Trees  in  the  1800s 

By  the  early  1800s,  people  celebrated  Christmas  with 
more  of  the  traditions  we  use  today.  In  1822,  Clement 
Clark  Moore  wrote  a  poem  called  "A  Visit  from  St.  Nicho- 
las" (also  known  as  "The  Night  Before  Christmas").  This 
poem  gave  us  the  modern  American  image  of  Santa  Claus. 
During  this  time,  children  hung  stockings  in  hopes  of 
receiving  gifts  like  fruits,  nuts,  and  small  toys.  Feasting  and 
the  use  of  candles  remained  holiday  traditions  during  the 
1800s.  Many  of  the  Christmas  carols  we  still  sing  today 


were  written  in  the 

1800s.  Christmas 

trees  became  popular 

during  the  time  of 

Queen  Victoria, 

(Queen  of  England 

from  1837  to  1901). 

They  were  first 

introduced  to 

England  by  George 

Ill's  German  wife, 

Charlotte  of 

Mecklenberg,  in  the  late 

1700s.  Queen  Victoria  and  her  German-born  husband. 

Prince  Albert,  revived  this  German  tradition  and  the  fad 

caught  on.  Christmas  trees  became  a  Christmas  tradition 

in  both  England  and  America.  The  first  Christmas  cards 

also  appeared  in  the  1840s. 

More  Modern  Christmas  Celebrations  in  the  1900s 

Around  1900,  many  homes  across  the  country  received 
electricity  and  the  first  electric  trains  and  electric  Christ- 
mas tree  lights  became  available.  By  the  1910s  and  1920s, 
you  could  buy  tin  tree  stands,  foil  icicles,  and  shaped  light 
bulbs.  Artificial  trees  came  on  the  market  in  the  1930s. 
One  of  our  best-known  Christmas  characters,  Rudolph  the 
Red- Nosed  Reindeer,  made  his  debut  in  Montgomery 
Ward  Department  Store  in  1939. 

Isn't  it  amazing?  Traditions  from  the  1 700s  and  1800s,  like 
lighted  candles,  greenery,  feasting,  caroling,  stockings,  Christmas 
trees,  and  Santa  Claus  are  still  around!  W 
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Holiday  Tours  at  Tryon  Palace 


Daily  Christmas  Tours 

December  1, 2005  -January  5, 2006 

Monday  -  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Sunday  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Tryon  Palace  Closed  December  24, 25, 26  &  January  1 

For  Group  Reservations,  please  call  (252)  514-4935 

•  The  Palace  -  The  Palace  is  festooned  with  elegant 
colonial  revival  decorations  for  the  holidays.  Step  back 
in  time  and  visit  the  Palace  in  1770  as  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Tryon  anticipate  their  "very  grand  and  noble 
entertainment  and  ball"  and  a  colonial  celebration  of 
the  yuletide  season. 

•  Kitchen  Office  -  Meet  some  of  the  Governor's  domes- 
tic servants  and  craftspeople  as  they  cook,  spin,  and 
weave  for  the  household. 

•  Blacksmith  Shop  -  Warm  yourself  by  the  fire  and 
watch  this  essential  craftsman  work  metal  into  usehil 
colonial  items. 

•  Stanly  House  -  Your  timing  couldn't  be  better!  The 
Stanly  family  is  winding  up  for  the  Twelve  Days  of 
Christmas  and  a  Twelfth  Night  party  on  January  6th. 

•  Dixon  House  -  Meet  the  Dixon  family  as  they  cel- 
ebrate Christmas  of  the  early  19th  century  with  stock- 
ings and  festive  foods.  Learn  all  about  the  special 
hoHday  festivities  of  Boxing  Day  and  Jonkonnu. 

•  Hay  House  -  Learn  about  the  Civil  War  Christmas  of 
1862  when  the  Union  Army  occupied  New  Bern. 
While  the  Hays  and  other  families  have  fled  further 
west,  the  Hay  House  is  used  by  Union  troops  who  are 
far  from  home. 

•  Hollister  House  -  Celebrate  Victorian  hoUday  tradi- 
tions in  the  elaborate,  but  unrestored  HoUister  House 
and  enjoy  some  very  special  Christmas  displays. 

•  New  Bern  Academy  Museum  -  Visit  the  1809  school 
for  exhibits  on  local  history,  architecture,  education,  and 
the  Civil  War. 

Festive  Daily  Fare: 

•  Daily  Punch  &Judy  Puppet  Shows 

•  Cooking  and  Crafts  Demonstrations 

•  Take  home  activities 

•  Unique  holiday  decorations 


December  Special  Events 

Saturday,  December  3:  Confederate  Christmas  of  1861: 
A  Tryon  Palace  CiAol  War  Encampment 

9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  South  Lawn.  Free  for  Tryon  Palace  ticket 
holders  and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of 
Friends. 

Join  Confederate  soldiers  encamped  on  the  Palace  grounds  as 
they  celebrate  the  wartime  Christmas  of  1861,  three  months 
before  the  Union  Army  captured  New  Bern.  Activities  will 
include  camp  cooking,  military  drill,  musket  demonstrations, 
Victorian  handcrafts,  period  music,  and  displays  by  living 
history  re-enact  or s. 

Saturday,  December  10  &  Saturday  December  17: 
Colonial  Christmas  Celebration 
Christmas  Candlelight  Tour  with  Fireworks. 

5  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  Admission  is  $15  for  adults  and  $6  for 
students.  Free  for  Tryon  Palace  ticketholders  and  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Sttep  back  in  time  for  an  unforgettable  evening  in  colonial  New 
Bern  in  1770.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Tryon  are  hosting  a  'Grand 
entertainment  and  ball'  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Palace 
and  the  birthday  of  King  George  III.  The  palace  is  illuminated 
and  filled  with  elegant  dancers  and  fascinating  characters.  New 
Bern 's  colonial  townspeople  have  also  turned  out  to  enjoy  the 
festivities.  The  grand  finale  of  the  evening  is  a  spectacular 
fireworks  show  on  the  South  Lawn.  Come  celebrate  the  holidays 
with  us...  colonial  style.  ''M 
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A  North  Carolina  Celebration: 

komu  blends  African,  English  Traditions 


roday,  there  are  many  holiday  traditions  for  us  to 
celebrate.  Back  in  the  1800s,  African  American 

slaves  living  in  eastern  North  Carolina  celebrated 

'Jonkonnu'  which  blended  African  and  English  traditions. 
Even  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  freed  the  slaves 
in  1863,  African  Ameri- 
cans in  eastern  North 
Carolina  continued  the 
celebration  of  Jonkonnu. 
Jonkonnu  was  a  popular 
celebration  for  free 
African  Americans  until 
1900. 


Jonkonnu:  What's  it  all 
about? 

African  slaves  first  started 

celebrating  Jonkonnu  in 

Jamaica  during  colonial 

times.  When  Africans 

were  captured  and  sold  to 

plantation  owners,  they 

brought  their  traditions 

with  them.  Jonkonnu  was  based  on  the  costumes,  music, 

and  dance  of  West  Africa,  but  also  adopted  some  English 

caroling  and  'mumming'  traditions.  In  'mummer's'  plays, 

actors  dressed  in  colorful  costumes  and  masks,  performed 

at  different  houses  in  their  local  village,  and  collected  coins 


at  the  end  of  the  performance.  By  the  1800s,  Jonkonnu 
combined  all  of  these  traditions.  Jonkonnu  was  performed 
all  over  eastern  North  Carolina  in  the  1800s,  as  far  west  as 
Durham.  With  just  one  exception  of  a  Jonkonnu  celebra- 
tion in  Suffolk,  Virginia,  Jonkonnu  appears  nowhere  else  in 
North  America  except  North  Carolina. 

People  who  watched  Jonkonnu  in  the  1800s  described 
masked  dancers  in  colorful  costumes.  Performers  played 
banjos  and  square  drums  called  'gumba  boxes'.  These 
drums  were  like  those  used  in  Africa.  The  Jonkonnu  slaves 
formed  a  parade  and  clapped,  danced,  and  sang  to  the 
music.  They  went  from  house  to  house  and  sang  for  the 
owners  inside  (usually  their  white  masters).  The  house 
owner  would  come  outside  and  pay  the  slaves  with  coins. 
At  the  end  of  the  performance,  the  lead  dancer  greeted  the 
house  owner  and  shook  hands  with  him.  Slaves  did  not 
usually  get  to  shake  hands  with  their  masters,  so  this  was 
very  unusual.  Jonkonnu  was  a  very  special  celebration  for 
African  American  slaves  in  North  Carolina.  The  celebra- 
tion may  have  helped  slaves  to  face  the  anxieties  and 

uncertainties  of  their  life 

in  slavery. 

What  happened  to 
Jonkonnu? 

By  the  late  1800s, 
Jonkonnu  celebrations 
were  performed  less 
often.  By  1900,  increas- 
ing racial  tensions 
between  blacks  and 
whites  forced  African 
Americans  to  give  up 
Jonkonnu.  North  Caro- 
lina did  not  see 
Jonkonnu  celebrations 
again  until  the  late  20* 
century. 

Step  back  in  time  and  watch  a  Jonkonnu  procession  in 
historic  New  Bern!  This  holiday  season,  you  and  your 
family  can  see  a  Jonkonnu  performance  during  the  evening 
candlelight  tours  at  Tryon  Palace.  Feel  free  to  clap,  dance, 
and  sing  along  to  the  music  and  join  in  the  fan!  W 
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Celebrate  the  Holidays  the  Old-Fashioned  Way: 

Making  Victorian  Ornaments 


CM 


any  of  our  modern  Christmas  traditions  date  back 
about  150  years  to  the  Victorian  period.  When 
Christmas  trees  became  popular  in  the  mid- 19* 
century,  people  made  homemade  ornaments  to  decorate 
their  trees.  By  the  1880s,  Christmas  trees  had  become  very 
elaborate  and  ornaments  could  be  purchased  in  stores. 
Wealthier  people  could  buy  very  fancy  ornaments  made  of 
tin,  glass,  and  gilded  with  gold.  But  most  families  still 
made  ornaments  at  home,  with  paper,  glue,  fabric,  ribbon, 
and  other  inexpensive  decorations.  Here  are  two  Victorian 
ornaments,  made  by  British  and  American  children  more 
than  100  years  ago. 

Christmas  Crackers 

Materials: 

•  1  empty  toilet  paper  roU  or  a  piece  of  poster  board, 
rolled  up  and  taped  into  a  tube  shape 

•  1  -  8"x8"  piece  of  wrapping  paper  or  tissue  paper 

•  2-11"  pieces  of  ribbon  (to  tie  around  the  ends) 

•  A  small  handmade  or  store-bought  toy  or  small  piece 
or  candy 

•  Scissors 

•  Tape 

How  to  Make  Your  Christmas  Cracker: 

1.  Wrap  your  piece  of  paper  tightly  around  the  tube. 

2.  Tape  the  paper  to  itself  along  the  edge  so  that  it  does 
not  slide  off 

3.  Pinch  the  paper  closed  at  one  end,  Uke  a  piece  of 
candy. 

4.  Tie  the  ribbon  around  the  pinched  area. 

5.  Drop  your  toy  or  piece  of  candy  down  the  open  end  of 
the  cracker. 

6.  Pinch  and  tie  the  other  end. 

7.  You  can  place  the  cracker  under  your  Christmas  tree  or 
in  the  tree  branches.  To  open  the  cracker,  pull  both 
ends  at  the  same  time  and  the  cracker  will  open  with  a 
small  POP! 

Victorian  Fan  Ornament 

Materials: 

•  1  scrap  of  wallpaper  or  heavy  decorative  paper 
(11"  X  3") 


•  1-11"  length  of  ribbon  in  a  color  to  match  the  paper 
(to  tie  around  the  bottom) 

•  1-6"  to  8"  length  of  colored  ribbon  or  gold  cord  (to 
use  as  a  hanger) 

•  Decorations  -  silk  roses,  pipe  cleaners,  glitter,  ribbon 

•  Stapler 

•  Scissors 

•  Single  hole  paper  punch 

•  Glue  stick 

How  to  Make  Your  Fan  Ornament: 

1.  Fold  your  paper  scrap  like  an  accordion  with  _"  folds. 

2.  Staple  one  end  of  the  fan  about  1"  from  the  bottom 
and  spread  out  the  opposite  end  to  make  a  fan  shape. 

3.  Add  decorations  to  make  your  fan  ornament.  You  can 
glue  silk  roses  onto  the  stapled  end,  stick  pipe  cleaner 
pieces  in  the  folds,  run  ribbon  in  and  out  of  punched 
holes,  or  use  your  glue  stick  to  add  ghtter. 

4.  Tie  the  11"  ribbon  around  the  stapled  end  of  the 
ornament. 

5.  Punch  one  hole  in  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  orna- 
ment. Run  the  6"  to  8"  ribbon  through  the  hole  and  tie 
both  ends  together  to  make  a  hanger.  Hang  on  the 
Christmas  or  in  a  window  and  enjoy!  W 
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Crossword: 

Servants  and  Slaves 
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1.    A  person  employed  to  work  in  a 
household. 

8.  A  trade,  craft  or  job 

9.  To  prepare  food 

10.    The  highest  ranked  female  servant  in 
Gov.  Tryon's  household 

12.  One  of  the  slaves  owned  by  Gov. 
Tryon 

13.  Something  used  to  weave  cloth 

14.  A  male  servant  who  answered  the 
door  and  ran  errands 

15.  The  highest  ranked  male  servant  in 
Gov.  Tryon's  household. 
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Crossword  Key  on 
Page  10. 


Work  in 
Costume 
at  Tryon 
Palace! 

Check  out  our  website  for 
volunteer  opportunities  at 
Tryon  Palace.  You  can 
volunteer  with  your  family 
at  events  and  activities 
throughout  the  year. 
Interpreter  employment  is 
available  for  students  age  16 
and  over.  For  more 
information,  go  to 
uiraii).  tryonpalace.  org. 


ACROSS 

2.  A  person  in  bondage  who  received  no  payment  for  work 

3.  Family  members  and  others  living  under  the  same  roof 

4.  A  save  who  escapes 

5.  A  place  where  food  is  cooked 

6.  Young  people 

7.  Something  eaten  for  nourishment 

11.  A  place  where  dishes  were  cleaned  and  stored 

16.  A  person  who  copied  documents  and  answered  letters. 
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Hard  Work  Seven  Days  a  Week 

A  Servant  s  Life  in  Colonial  Carolina 


rhere  were  many  people  who  worked  in  the  18'^ 
and  19^''  century  households  of  wealthier  citizens. 

As  you  have  read  in  this  issue  of  The  Living 

History  Classroom^  some  of  these  people  were  African 
slaves.  Slaves  did  not  have  a  choice  about  where  they 
worked  and  were  not  paid  for  their  labors.  Servants  were 
generally  paid  white  employees.  Many  chose  to  enter 
service  to  get  ahead  in  the  world  or  support  their  families. 
They  worked  as  cooks,  housekeepers,  maids,  nurses  and 
governesses,  stable  hands,  and  gardeners.  Like  slaves, 
servants  were  nearly  invisible  in  a  well-run  18th-century 
household  and  are  also  sometimes  invisible  in  the  histori- 
cal record. 

We  don't  know  the  exact  number  or  the  names  of  the 
servants  in  Governor  Tryon's  New  Bern  household.  We 
know  more  about  his  servants  before  and  after  he  lived  at 
the  Palace.  Before  the  Palace  was  built.  Governor  Tryon 
and  his  family  lived  in  Brunswick,  North  Carolina,  near 
Wilmington.  In  1765,  Governor  Tryon  wrote  about  the 
servants  in  his  household:  "my  trusty  servant  George, 
Pierre  LeBlanc  [the  cook],  the  lad  we  took  from  Norfolk, 
a  sailor  I  have  made  my  groom,  a  little  French  boy  I  got 
here,  the  girl  we  took  from  my  farm,  and  Turner,  the 


farmer."  As  you  can  see,  this  list  doesn't  tell 
us  very  much  about  these  people  or  their 
daily  lives.  Except  for  George,  Turner,  and 
Pierre  LeBlanc,  we  don't  even  know  their 


names. 


In  1771,  Governor  Tryon  left  North 
Carolina,  moved  his  family  to  New  York, 
and  became  New  York's  Royal  Governor. 
The  people  who  worked  in  his  house  in 
New  York  were  Patty  Hatch  (the  house- 
keeper), Malcolm  Mclsaac  (the  steward). 
Colonel  Fanning  (the  Governor's  private 
secretary)  and  his  two  servants,  Ann 
Patterson  (the  lady's  maid),  Moses  Marden 
(the  footman),  Isaac  Dupuy  (another 
servant),  Tom  (a  slave),  and  three  maids 
named  Elizabeth  Garrett,  Elizabeth 
Laycock,  and  Elizabeth  Dudley.  Some  of 
these  people  (Patty  Hatch,  Ann  Patterson,  and  the  slave 
Tom)  also  worked  at  the  Palace  in  New  Bern. 

Some  servants  were  paid  regular  wages  and  other  servants 
were  indentured.  Servants  had  a  hierarchy  within  the 
household.  Upper  servants  included  the  Cook,  Butler, 
Housekeeper,  Lady's  Maid,  and  Steward.  These  people 
often  supervised  the  work  of  other  servants,  had  their 
own  bedchambers,  and  were  paid  more  money.  Lower 
servants  included  maids,  footmen,  and  stable  hands.  They 
shared  small  bedchambers  and  often  had  to  sleep  with 
several  people  in  the  same  bed.  They  did  not  have  many 
items  of  clothing  or  personal  property.  Servants  did  not 
have  much  free  time  to  read,  play  games,  or  spend  with 
their  friends.  The  work  of  servants  was  hard  and  they  had 
to  work  seven  days  a  week.  All  servants  were  taught  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters  and  make  themselves  invisible 
within  the  household. 

In  southern  colonies  like  North  Carolina,  households  like 
the  Tryon's  employed  wage-paid  servants.  However,  by 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  mid-1800s,  many  people 
owned  slaves  who  did  the  work  of  paid  servants.  H 
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Another  Kind  of  Slavery 

Indentured  Servants 


/n  colonial  times,  white  men  and 
women  often  wanted  to  come  to 

America,  but  couldn't  afford  to  do 

so  on  their  own.  While  many  came  as 
immigrants  who  used  their  savings  to  start 
new  lives  as  farmers  and  tradesmen,  some 
agreed  to  become  indentured  servants. 

When  you  signed  an  indenture,  you  agreed 
to  be  a  servant  for  a  short  period  -  usually 
four  to  seven  years.  During  that  period  of 
time,  you  were  'bound'  to  your  master  -  the 
master  owned  you  for  that  period  of  time. 
However,  being  an  indentured  servant  was 
different  from  being  a  slave  -  indentured 
servants  got  to  choose  whether  or  not  they 
signed  an  indenture.  Slaves  were  simply 
taken  from  their  homes  by  force  and 
Africans  were  not  offered  the  option  of  an 
indenture.  In  exchange  for  indentured 


servitude,  the  master  paid  for  your  passage 
across  the  ocean  and  provided  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  in  his  household.  When  your 
indenture  ended,  the  master  was  supposed 
to  provide  you  with  clothing,  tools,  and 
seed  for  you  to  start  your  new  life  in  the 


New  World.  Being 
an  indentured 
servant  seemed 
like  a  good  plan 
for  people  who 
wanted  to 
come  to 
America,  the 
land  of 
opportu- 
nity. 

Unfortu- 
nately, life  as  an 

indentured  servant  was  not  always  as  good 
as  it  sounded.  Indentured  servants  could  be 
sold  just  like  slaves  as  long  as  they  were 
under  contract.  Masters  often  punished 
servants  by  extending  their  contracts.  Even 
if  their  contracts  weren't  extended,  diseases 
and  hard  living  conditions  meant  that  many 
indentured  servants  wouldn't  live  to  be 
freed.  They  couldn't  marry,  have  children, 
leave  their  master's  property,  or  keep  money 
for  themselves  without  permission.    Since 
indentured  servants  were  white  and  looked 
like  other  free  white  people,  some  of  them 
chose  to  run  away  instead  of  complete  their 
contract,  because  it  would  be  easy  to  blend 
in.  Indentured  servitude  was  not  always 
what  those  who  agreed  to  it  had  imagined 

Today,  we  don't  study  indentured  servants 
in  detail  in  school,  but  they  made  a  great 
contribution  to  colonial  America.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  colonial 
immigrants  arrived  on  these  shores  as 
indentured  servants.  Like  wage  paid  ser- 
vants, indentured  servants  were  eventually 
replaced  by  enslaved  Africans  by  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  W 


Children  often  became 
indentured  servants, 
too.  Some  children 
were  lucky  and  had 
good  masters  who  freed 
them  to  marry,  live  in 
their  own  houses,  and 
farm  their  own  land. 

William  Gunnelljr. 
was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1705,  and  became 
the  indentured 
servant  of  Richard 
Lee  in  Virginia  just 
before  his  tenth 
birthday.  After  Lee 
died,  Lee's  son  became 
William's  master. 

William  was  a  clerk 
for  Thomas  Lee  for 
almost  six  years,  until 
he  turned  21  and 
was  feed. 
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Check  out  these  resources: 

Hooked  on  the  Web 


ou  can  find  out  more  about  the  topics  covered  in  this  edition 
oi  Living  History  Classroom  by  exploring  the  Internet.  Here 
are  just  a  few  sites  to  get  you  started 


HOUSEHOLDS  &  FAMILIES 

http://www.carlylehouse.org/history/carlyle.html 

http://www.history.org/Almanack/life/family/essay.cfm 

http://web.bryant.edu/~history/h364material/wmn_chr/wmn-o_10.htm 

http://www.americanparknetwork.com/parkinfo/cw/history/ 

http://cfcc.quinnell.us/amh2090/lecture/colonial.htm 

http://www.pbs.org/wnet/colonialhouse/ 

SERVANTS 

http://www.pbs.org/wgbh/masterpiece/wives/soc_servants.html 

http://www.likesbooks.com/servants.html 

http://www.geocities.com/nai_cilh/servitude.html 

SLAVES  &  SLAVERY 

http://www.history.org/Almanack/people/african/aaintro.cfm 
http://www.carlylehouse.org/history/slavery.html 
http://www.stratfordhall.org/africa.html/RESEARCH 
http://franklaughter.tripod.com/cgi-bin/histprof/misc/slaveryl.html 

CHRISTMAS 

http://www.history.org/Almanack/life/xmas/customs.cfm 

http://hoover.archives.gov/exhibits/AmChristmas/ 

http://www.inglewood 

carecentre.com/history/ 

christmas_history2.htm 
http://www.novareinna.com 

/fe  stive/xmas .  html 
http://melanet.com/ 

j  ohnkankus/roots .  html 


Crossword  Key 


Across:  2.  slave;  3.  household;  4.  runaway;  5.  kitchen;  6.  children; 
7.  food;  11.  scullery;  16.  secretary; 

Down:  1.  servant;  8.  work;  9.  cook;  10.  housekeeper;  12.  Surry; 
13.  loom;  14.  footman;  15.  steward. 


Slavery 

Continued  from  page  1 


Dixon  House  owner  George  W.  Dixon 
mortgaged  his  slaves  Lydia  (age  18),  Sarah 
(age  35),  and  Andrew  (age  40)  along  with 
his  house  and  furniture  when  he  fell  on 
hard  times  in  the  1830s.  John  Wright 
Stanly,  the  original  owner  of  the  Stanly 
House,  was  a  wealthy  merchant  and  owned 
60  slaves.  When  he  died,  his  slaves  were 
listed  with  his  household  goods  and  other 
property.  Stanly  and  Dixon's  slaves  were 
listed  by  name,  but  carriage  maker  Robert 
Hay's  were  not.  In  1830,     the  population 
census  just  recorded  Hay's  two  slaves  as 
"one  female  slave  age  36-55  and  one 
female  slave  under  age  10."  We  don't  even 
know  if  they  were  mother  and  daughter. 

We  know  more  about  the  enslaved  people 
who  gained  their  freedom.  John  Carruthers 
Stanly  is  a  perfect  example.  His  mother 
was  an  African-born  slave,  and  his  father 
may  have  been  merchant  John  Wright 
Stanly  (mentioned  above).  J.C.  Stanly  was 
born  a  slave,  but  he  was  apprenticed  as  a 
barber.  He  became  free  in  1795  at  age  21. 
J.C.  Stanly  ran  a  barbershop  and  acquired 
several  large  farms.  He  was  able  to  pur- 
chase his  wife,  children,  and  brother-in- 
law  out  of  slavery.  In  order  to  run  his 
businesses  and  work  his  plantations,  Stanly 
owned  slaves  himself.  He  was  one  of  the 
largest  slave  owners  in  North  Carolina.  We 
don't  know  if  he  viewed  his  fellow  African 
Americans  as  property  or  if  he  saw  slavery 
as  a  necessary  evil.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
contradictions  about  him  as  a  wealthy 
business  owner  and  former  slave. 

You  can  learn  more  about  these  enslaved 
and  free  African  Americans  on  tour  at 
Tryon  Palace.  W 
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Making  North  Carolina  History  Fun 

Student  Tours  at  Tryon  Palace 


Jtep  back  in  time  to  come  face-to-face  with  the 
people  and  events  that  shaped  our  state,  and  give 
your  history  lesson  an  extra  punch!  The  following 

student  tours  help  to  show  how  our  ancestors  lived  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries  and  are  designed  to  meet  North 
Carolina's  Curriculum  Competency  Goals. 

*North  Carolina  Begins  Here'  Student  Tour 

Learn  North  Carolina's  history  as  you  tour  the  Palace,  as 
well  as  its  kitchen  and  stable.  Continue  your  history  lesson 
with  a  visit  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and  gardens,  and  a 
colonial  game!  Then  visit  the  New  Bern  Academy  Mu- 
seum, a  19th-century  school  featuring  exhibits  from  the 
earliest  Native  American  settlements  through  the  Civil 
War. 

Months  Available:  January  through  November 
Time  Available:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m., 

Monday  through  Friday 
Duration:  3  hours  (add  1  additional  hour  if  visiting 

New  Bern  Academy) 
Price:  $3  per  student,  $10  per  adult  with 

1  complimentary  adult  ticket  per  10  student  tickets 

'Touching  the  Past'  Student  Tour  with 
Hands-On  Activities 

Explore  the  daily  lives  of  historical  people  in  this  new 
program  that  combines  tours  of  the  Palace,  kitchen  and 
blacksmith  shop  with  a  hands-on  workshop.  Students  will 
explore  the  world  of  the  colonial  governors  and  meet 
servants  who  demonstrate  chores  and  crafts  of  everyday 
life.  Then  students  will  participate  in  three  hands-on 
activities,  which  may  include  cooking,  quilting,  candle 
making  or  cornhusk  doUs. 

Months  Available:  September-November,  January 
through  May 

Time  Available:  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday 

Duration:  3  hours 

Maximum  Group  Size:  90  people  per  day 

Price:  $5  per  student,  $10  per  adult  with 

1  complimentary  adult  ticket  per  10  student  tickets 


Home  School  Day 

Home-school  families  immerse  themselves  in  the  past 
during  this  special  day  that  combines  hands-on  activities, 
colonial  games  and  take-home  projects  with  tours  of  the 
Palace,  kitchen,  stable  and  grounds,  three  other  historic 
homes  and  the  New  Bern  Academy  Museum.  This  event  is 
designed  for  school-aged  children,  and  each  season  in- 
cludes some  different  activities;  some  activities  have  a 
minimum  age  requirement. 

Dates  Available:  Fall  -  October  15,  2005; 
Spring  -  May  6,  2006 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

Price:  $8  per  student,  $12  per  adult 
(tickets  valid  2  consecutive  days) 

HohdayTour 

Experience  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Christmas  past!  From 
the  Governor  Tryon's  grand  entertainment  to  the  simple 
celebrations  of  a  19th  century  tradesman,  the  holidays  are 
an  unforgettable  time  to  visit  Tryon  Palace.  Your  students 
will  learn  about  two  centuries  of  American  holiday  tradi- 
tions in  the  decorated  Palace,  its  kitchen  and  four  other 
historic  homes  (one  open  only  at  Christmas!)  Reserve  your 
date  early,  as  this  popular  tour  is  sure  to  fiU  up  quickly! 

Dates  Available:  December  1,  2005  through  January  5, 

2006 

Time  Available:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday 

Duration:  3  hours 

Price:  $5  per  student,  $12  per  adult  with 

1  complimentary  adult  ticket  per  10  student  tickets 

For  more  information  or  to  schedule  a  tour,  please  contact  Group 
Sales  Manager  Karen  Pierson  at  (252)  514-4935  or  (800) 
767-1560,  ext.  4935,  or  by  e-mail 
at  kpierson@tryonpalace.  org. 
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Kids  Write  About  History 
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In  our  Colonial  Life  for  Kids  issue  oi  Living 
History  Classroom,  we  asked  students  if  they  were 
kids  living  in  colonial  times,  what  would  be  the 
best  and  worst  parts  of  their  daily  life? 


We  asked  students  to  write  a  description  of  their  day 
as  a  young  colonial  person.  Here  is  the  winning  essay 
and  some  quotes  from  our  other  contributors.  Thank 
you  to  all  of  the  students  who  sent  in  their  work  - 
keep  it  coming! 


Essay  Contest  Winner 

W     The  best  thing  would  be  to  play  games  and  to  have  to  help  around  the 
house  because  the  feeling  of  helping  someone  and  getting  something  done  for 
them  is  a  great  feeling.  The  worst  would  be  getting  sick  and  not  having  the 
right  kind  of  medicine  and  not  being  able  to  know  what  you  were  having  to 
eat  and  if  you  didn't  like  it,  your  parents  would  make  you  eat  it. 

Rebekah  Cash,  4'*'  grade, 
Bethel  Christian  Academy 


Quotes  from  Kids 


W     ...  The  best  part  of  my  day  would  be  making  gifts 
using  skills  such  as  knitting  or  crocheting. . .  cooking  the 
sweet  holiday  cakes  and  breads... 

Emily  Barnicle,  8'^  grade, 
The  Barnicle  Home  School 

W     ...  My  favorite  thing  back  then  would  be  helping 
my  family.  I  would  help  my  family  even  if  it  meant 
chores. 

Catherine  Ward,  3"^  grade, 
The  Ward  Home  School 


W     ...  The  worst  part  would  be  if  I  got  a  doll  in  a  play 

coffin.  That  meant  that  my  little  brother  or  sister  died. 

Most  children  didn't  live  past  six  years  old.  That  would 

be  horrible. 

Elizabeth  Patti,  4'*"  grade, 
Pungo  Christian  Academy 

"W     ...It  would  have  been  hard  for  me  to  live  without 

electricity. . . 

Georgiana  Duke,  2"''  grade. 
The  Duke  Home  School 
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